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mind of the CIA’s Phoenix assassination program, were recalled to 
the U.S. at the start of the seventies. 

After Mao Tse-tung’s rise to power in China, OSS veterans 
formed a number of firms that would be linked both to the CIA and to 
its reactionary client regimes in the Far East. With financial assis- 
tance from his friends in Asia, OSS China hand C. V. Starr gained con- 
trol of several U.S. insurance companies. As brought to light during 
- thejMcClellan hearings, Jimmy Hoffa awarded one of them, U.S. Life, 
apa a smaller company, Union Casualty -whose agents Paul and 
>(>Q(llen Dorfmfon were among Hoffa’s links to the underworld 3 -a 
Teamsters Union contract despite a lower bid from a larger, more 
reputable insurance firm. 4 

r^j-.tou^was the powerful Washington-based Tommy 
“The Cork” Corcora^^ lorcoran’s law partner, William Youngman, 
was a director of iLsT Life. Corcoran’s other clients included the 
United Fruit Company, Chiang -Kai-shek’s influential brother-in-law 
T. V. Soong, and the mysterious airline, Civil Air Transport (CAT), of 
which 60 percent was owned by the Taiwan regime and 40 percent by 
the CIA. 6 On behalf of United Fruit, Corcoran triggered a CIA plot— 
in which E. Howard Hunt was the agency’s chief political action 
icer - to overthrow Guatemala’s President Jacobo Arbenz in 1954. 6 
OSS China hand Willis Bird settled in Bangkok, Thailand to head 
office of Sea Supply, Inc., a CIA proprietary headquartered in 
|Miami, which furnished weapons to opium-smuggling Nationalist 
k i\/*N Cri \ M k /^ nese (KMT) troops in Burma. One William Bird, representing CAT 
j\)O'O'0 \v*v ^jv/in Bangkok, coordinated CAT airdrops to KMT troops and ran an 

firm that constructed short airstrips used for the collec- 
* tion 0 f Laotian opium. 7 

Sea Supply also provided arms and aid to Phao Sriyanonda, the 
. v head of Thailand’s 45,000-man paramilitary police force and reputed- 

<■+£(/ c I C ^ ly one °f the most corrupt men in the history of that corruption-ridden 

' 0 ^nation. For years his troops protected KMT opium smugglers and 

direct ed the dnm M&de from Thailand, 8 
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When President John F. Kennedy in 1962 attempted a crackdown 
on the most hawkish CIA elements in Indochina, he sought the pros- 
ecution of Willis Bird, who had been charged with the bribery of an aid 
official in Vientiane. But Bird never returned to the U.S. to stand 
-fe ri ah — - — — - — . — — 


Upon returning to Miami, the OSS Chief of Special Intelligence 
and head of Detachment 202 in Kunming, Colonel Paul Helliwell, was 
a busy man. In Miami offices of the American Bankers Insurance Co. 
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HEROIN IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 

he functioned simultaneously as the Thai consul, and the cour 
Sea Supply as well as for insurance companies run by his form 
ordinate C.V. Starr. 9 American Bankers Insurance was itself 
unusual firm; one of its directors, James L. King, was also a d 
of the Miami National Bank through which the Lansky syt 
reported!}' passed millions en route to Geneva’s Swiss Exchan 
Investment Bank. One of the Swiss bank’s directors, Lou Polle 
sat on the board of King’s Miami National Bank. 10 

Moreover, in the fifties and sixties, Thai and Nationalist C 
capital was invested in Florida's explosive development, much < 
way of the General Development Corporation controlled by : 
ates of Meyer Lansky. 11 It’s important to note the dubious allia 
Southeast Asian power groups with those concerned with Flori 
Cuba. This early mutuality of business interests is the key to £ 
follows, and Miami is the nerve center to which we will conti 

return. _ 

The alliance was comprised of the China Lobby, OSS 
hands, Cuban exiles, the Lansky syndicate, and CIA hawks p 
for all-out involvement in Indochina and against Castro's Cuba, 
lesced between 1961 and 1963, and its members had three th 
common: a right wing political outlook, an interest in Asian • 
and a thirst for political might. The last factor led to anothei cc 
denominator in which the alliance invested heavily. Riche 

Nixon. 

Some people -e p eet w u^t 

liance. Among them ^e Howard Hunt^Tommy Corcorah, tl 
behind United Fruit’sT l i rty Ty oi ’ k riJmtedlTntt was yfllent 
Miami-based Double-Chek Corp., a CIA front that supplied pla 
the Bay of Pigs invasion. 12 Corcoran was the Washington es 
General Chennault’s widow Anna Chen Chennault, erstwhile 1 
the China Lobby, the key to Southeast Asian opium. 13 

Another key figure in the China Lobby was weapons deale) 
cier William Pawley, the American cofounder of Chennault’s 
Tigers. 14 Pawley's name was the password to intrigue: OSS 
Tbmmy Corcoran, 16 CIA cover firms, 16 and arms shipments t 
Chinese on Hiiwan in defiance of a State Department rel 
authorization. 17 All were either directly or indirectly conne 
Pawley . He also rubbed elbows w ith the U.S. heroin Mafia w 
1963, h Csanto TrafficantC Jr/ afrd Cuban exiles took part ir 
the countless boat raids on Cuba! 18 j 

The China Lobby’s Southeast Asian connection naturally v 


nnroper conduct was at long last being bared, the Washington Post continued 
j'.ting and deleting disclosures related to the assassinations. 

CIA document number 1035-960 proposed a plan of action against the 
f arren Commission critics. It reads, 

Action. We do not recommend that discussion of the assassination 
question be initiated where it is not already taking place. Where 
discussion is active however addressees are requested: 

To discuss the publicity problem with liaison and friendly elite 
contacts (especially politicians and editors), pointing out that the War- 
ren Commission made as thorough an investigation as humanly possi- 
ble, that the charges of the critics are without serious foundation, and 
that further speculative discussion only plays into the hands of the 
j opposition. Point out also that parts of the conspiracy talk appear to be 
deliberately generated by Communist propagandists. Urge them to use 
their influence to discourage unfounded and irresponsible speculation. 

To employ propaganda assets to answer and refute the attacks of 
the critics. Book reviews and feature articles are particularly approp- 
riate for this purpose. The unclassified attachments to this guidance 
should provide useful background material for passage to assets. Our 
play should point out, as applicable, that the critics are (i) wedded to 
theories adopted before the evidence was in, (ii) politically interested, 
(iii) financially interested. 

The irrelevant and insulting questions that had followed me for a decade had 
?n formulated and promulgated at CIA headquarters. 

The document suggests that “a useful strategy may be to single out Epstein’s 
:ory for attack.” Edward J. Epstein had written a book that tentatively raised 
ne questions about the Warren Report. The CIA document explained that 
lark Lane’s book” is ‘‘more difficult to answer as a whole.” The three-page 
cument urged that “reviewers” of books critical of the Warren Commission 
night be encouraged to add to their account the idea that, checking back with 
‘ Report itself, they found it far superior to the work of its critics.” Absurd 
ruments that have been put forth in the last decade in support of the Warren 
port can be traced to the CIA document. 

The CIA suggested that “in private or media discussion” various arguments 
hould be useful.” Among those the CIA offered as most effective to destroy 
impact of Rush to Judgment and other books critical of the Warren Report are 
se: 

a. ‘‘No significant new evidence has emerged which the commission did not 
isider.” 

b. “Critics usually overvalue particular items and ignore others.” 

c. “Conspiracy on the large scale often suggested would be impossible to 
iceal in the United States.” 

2 



conspirator. He was a ‘loner,’ mixed-up, of questionable reliability and an 
unknown quantity to any professional intelligence service.” 

Reviewers and apologists for the Warren Commission offering themselves 
as freethinking iconoclasts have slavishly adopted the CIA’s proposals and 
developed newspaper columns, major reviews and, on occasion, entire magazine 
articles around them. This has been so even though a wealth of newly-discovered 
significant evidence reveals that the Warren Commission did not secure the facts. 
The Select Committee on Intelligence of the United States Senate discovered that 
the CIA itself had withheld significant evidence from the Warren Commission. 
Conspiracies on a large scale, have of course, occured within the United States. 
The Watergate episode and its cover-up involved a President, an Attorney 
General and many others. The evidence now available discloses that Oswald 
worked for the FBI and with the CIA; perhaps that does call into question the 
professionalism of those services as the CIA document might suggest. 

For those reviewers and publications not perceptive enough to understand 
the CIA line, the agency was kind enough to furnish more assistance. Regarding 
one long magazine article defending the Warren Commission and attacking the 
critics the CIA boasted: “This was pulled together by [name deleted] in close 
conjunction with [name deleted]. We furnished most of the source material, 
proposed many of the themes and provided general ‘Expertise’ on the case.” 

In addition the CIA prepared a book review of Rush to Judgment on August 
2, 1966, before the book was published. It began, “I reviewed the attached proof 
copy of the above book per your request.” The name of the CIA official who 
requested the review was deleted . Another memorandum dated August 25 , 1 966, 
addressed to the “Director of Central Intelligence” carried this heading, “Sub- 
ject: New Book: Rush to Judgment by Mark Lane.” That seven page review was 
dispatched by the CIA to eleven different CIA departments including its Plans 41 
Department, known as^t he “Department of Dirty Tricks” within the agency. 

* Another CIA rcporfdateT^ 

reportedly earned from the book. Although William Manchester had earned 
more than ten times the amount I did for his defense of the Warren Report, the 
CIA, taking note of his income, indicated that he should be exempt from 
criticism and said that he should not “be classed with critics of the Commis- 
sion.” A CIA letter dated October 1, 1964, was sent to J. Lee Rankin, then the 
General Counsel of the Warren Commission. It too dealt with a critic, Joachim 
Joesten . A copy of the letter was sent by the CIA to the FBI, Department of State, 
and the Immigration and Naturalization Service. Attached to the letter was a 
document dated, “Berlin, 8 November, 1937.” The letterhead read “Secret 
State Police (Gestapo), Gestapo Headquarters.” It was addressed to “The Chief 
of the SS and of the German Police in the Ministry of Interior.” The document 
said that Joesten “has seriously transgressed against his duty to remain faithful to 
his [the German] people and State by his anti-German conduct in foreign 
countries.” It seems that Joesten had fled from Hitler’s Germany to warn the 
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lished i* separate volumes that supplement this report. as 
are reports by the Committee staff and our scientific panels. 
T.n all, the committee’s published materials, in addition to 
this report, fill 27 volumes. 

The Report 

The committee’s last official act, in December 1978, was 
to approve its findings and recommendath .is, which were 
published in January 1979. T his report is a commentary 
on those findings and recommendations; it summarized the 
evidence on which they were based and presents the 
committee’s analysis of that evidence.. 

The final line in both assassinations is conspiracy. It is 
ironic in light of the suspicions that cause.!; the committee 
to be created that, we did not find government agency 
complicity, not even a coverup by the favorite targets of 
the critics, the CIA and FBI. What we did find was not so 
much "coverup” as a "failure to uncover” by those agen- 
cies and others in government that conspiracies were re- 
sponsible for the deaths of President Kennedy and Dr. 
King. To put it bluntly, the official findings on the con- 
spiracy question in both cases were wrong. 

In stating its conclusions about the assassinations in this 
report, the committee, for good reason, speaks with 
muted tongue. As I have nMed, we were deeply concerned 
about the inherent risk of a legislative investigation into 
criminal conduct. We decided, therefore, that our language 
ought to be moderate and that we ought not state a finding 
beyond what is absolutely indicated by the evidence. 

. Th e committee realized further that ultimately indi- 
vidual responsibility in the conspiracies had to be deter- 
mined, under our system of government, in a court of law. 
When it became apparent that follow-up investigation was 
necessary, we became more aware than ever that we must 
make our findings with moderation and limit them to the 
crucial facts in each case. It was a sobering experience for 
me to discover failures by our government to the degree 
that we set out in this report. The failures were so sober- 
ing that some members of the committee were not willing 
to carry the conclusions out to the full force of the evi- 
dence. Realizing that there would be an opportunity for 
others to fill in the details — that there might be indictments 
and trials as a result of future investigation — we decided 
to present an understated case. We chose a cautious ap- 
proach. 

Yes, there are still unanswered questions. It would have 



■ Future Action . 

Down Pennsylvania Avenue, not far from the Capitol, 
there is a department oi government, called in Washington 
simply, "Justice.” The Attorney General and his deputies 
may feel there are matters of greater urgency than knowing 
the truth about the deaths of President Kennedy and Dr. 
King, that their limited time and resources might well be 
jetter spent on "current cases,” or that if these two cases 
were actively reopened, the department might fail in its 
efforts to solve them. If they do, they are overlooking 
something that has always seemed clear to me. The Ameri- 
/ can people are willing to accept failure when there has 
I been an honest effort to succeed. What they will not ac- 
/ cvpt from our government — or anyone else — is a refusal 
\ to makejhatef^jl — - — r— — 

V--- :j f^e”cdrnmittee, I believe, has donerits-jobr-By that I 
mean it has fully answered the questions posed in its man- 
date for its legislative purposes. It has assessed the per- 
formance of government agencies and found it to have 
been flawed. It has made recommendations for administra- 
tive and legislative reform. 

As for issue one, the committee was satisfied with the 
identification of the killers of President Kennedy and Dr. 
King. But, on the issue of conspiracy, we have, I believe, 
drastically altered the verdict of history. 

For reasons I have listed, we stopped short of that 
ilimactic point in mystery novels when the murderer is 


Why did Yuri Nosenko, the KGB defector, lie 
about his knowledge of Oswald? 

Was Fidel Castro told in 1963 that Oswald had 
threatened the president when he visited the Cuban 
consulate in September 1963? 

pid anti-Castro Cuban exiles put Oswald up to 
killing, the president? 

Was the Kennedy assassination a sophisticated or- 
ganized crime "hit”? 

Was "Raoul” in reality a brother of James Earl Ray? 

Did the St. Louis contract supply the motive for 
Dr. King’s murder? 


been neat ana uay u wc - lt 

of approval on the official findings of 1964 and 1968. But 
they turn out to be inadequate and wrong, and we were 
left to ask, but not able to answer with assurance, questions 




;man did. Weiner gave Spilotro $33,000 of the com- 
-$16,000 of it in cash in a briefcase that Laurie was 
liver — to open his gift shop at Circus Circus and get 
/egas. And he gave a friend of Spilotro’s another 
le day the friend was released from prison. Weiner 
veral thousands of dollars in cash payments to Spi- 

Angeles. De Angeles was the man Weiner picked to 
lur factory. He was more than a plant foreman. He 
nown as the mob’s electronics wizard. In 1970 the 
was operating on Lake Michigan just off the Chicago 
d by Chicago police, who found it full of sensitive 
equipment. When they decided that they couldn’t 
believed — that De Angeles was intercepting radio 
:ted with the police surveillance of organized-crime 
ve him a summons for water pollution, 
id also been suspected of masterminding the killii 
ormer with a radio bomb a few years before. 

’ file reported that for moving to New Mexico to set 
Angeles had been given — all by the Gaylur Corn- 
home, a $35,000 private plane, $1,700 in “personal 
i $500-a-week salary. In addition, De Angeles was 
n conduit for funneling the big money from the pen- 
organized-crime bosses back in Chicago. Company 
that he had received a $150,000 contract for “ser- 
rmed.’’ De Angeles reportedly also used company 
-,000 worth of wiretapping equipment (which was 
d tap the phones of Weiner’s children, whom Weiner 
’otics involvement.) He used another $7,000 to pay 
3r himself and mobster Sam Battaglia and to com- 
i a new car for Battaglia’s son. 
e Clown ” Lombardo: Lombardo, an alleged loan- 
drew $19,000 from Gaylur. He was involved in a 
ny in Chicago that helped launder money for the 
i that company, Daniel Seifert, would later agree to 
ution witness against Lombardo and the other al- 
;ion fund fraud conspirators. 

74 the operatives of IRS, FBI, Postal Service and 
nt were sure they had put together a solid case. 
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They staged a long series of grand jury hearings — including one in 
which a tongue-tied Fitzsimmons testified that he knew very little 
about what went on at the pension fund even though he was a trustee. 

lly, on February 19, they got the grand jury to indict Alderisio, 
Weiner]5Jorfman, Spilotro, De Angeles, and Lombardo on twelve 
ntsof embezzlement and mail fraud for milking the pension fund 
of the $1,400,000 in loans that had gone to the now-bankrupt Gaylur 
"j | ^ Products Company. Also indicted were two Fund trustees who, the 
government charged, had made trips to the Gaylur plant and had 
known about the fraudulent nature of the loans. 

On the day of the indictment, the prosecution team got a good taste 
of what they were up against. Normally defendants on the day they 
are indicted are arrested or at least ordered to appear in court to be 
booked and post bail. But that was the day on which federal agents 
patched Dorfman play golf all day at La Costa with Fitzsimmons and • . , 

obster Lou Rosanova. While the other defendants flew jn 
aro^md-th e-^au^v to plead innocent and post bail, DorfmOT^raw^ \svo ^ 
flO J e ^sLeonard^ a former assistant attorney general in the Nixon 
adiWi^tr^tierrrtoa the arrangement for Dorfman to appear two 
Y^^f-oveeks later. The press reported that Leonard asked the U.S. Attor- 
X^^^^|WChicago for the delay as “a courtesy’’ to himself, because he 
rO^v^SMnvolved in another case. However, Dorfman told me in a 1977 
' interview that he had asked Leonard to get the delay explaining, “I 
wanted to stay out on the coast because I was working on a prison 
xWeform program with Jimmy Hoffa.” 

The prosecution’s top witnesses in the case were two insiders- 
tumed-informants, Harold Laurie and Daniel Seifert (who had been 
involved in the Chicago fiber-glass business with Lombardo.) By the 
time the trial began nearly a year later only one witness was available. 

On September 27, 1974, at about 8 a.m., Daniel Seifert, age 
twenty-nine, arrived at the small plastic-products company just out- 
side of Chicago that he had taken over a few weeks before. His wife 
and his two-year-old son were with him. As they entered the office 
the Seiferts were confronted by two ski-masked gunmen. As his wife 
and son watched, the men pistol-whipped Seifert. Then one fired a 
shotgun at his head. Somehow, it only grazed his cheek. Seifert ran 
out the door and over into a small, nearby factory, shouting for some- 
one to call the police. The gunmen followed him. One pointed a 
shotgun at Seifert from about ten feet across the factory floor. Ac- 
cording to the autopsy, .the blast ripped away the back of Seifert’s^ 
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THE DEATH AND LIFE OF MALCOLM X 
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penny.” The security man wouldn’t take it. Malcolm flung it to the 
floor. Moments later, he was bundled into a car, sped across the 
apron to a London-bound Air France Caravelle and officially de- 
ported as a threat to the peace of Paris. The rally at the Mutualite 
went on without him, the speakers denouncing not only the in- 
volvement of white mercenaries in the Congo and the U.S. inter- 
vention in Vietnam, which had been the main agenda items for 
the evening, but the detention and forced departure of their guest 
star. 

The French had their reasons, though not the ones they an- 
nounced publicly — or the more sinister ones Malcolm and his fol- 
lowers suspected. The official government explanation was that 
Malcolm s speech could have “provoked demonstrations that 
would trouble the public order.” This access of caution was not 
very convincing, given that Malcolm had spoken in the same hall 
without incident a scant three months before, and the lack of 
official candor gave rise to the widespread and enduring suspicion 
that the United States government was involved — perhaps crimi- 
nally so. Malcolm himself blamed the State Department, though 
it surely occurred to him that State would have intervened to keep 
him out of England as well if silencing him abroad were American 
policy. Since his death, a considerable folklore has grown up 
around a far uglier rumor— that French intelligence had learned 
, . . ^ at CIA planned his murder and that France didn’t want his 

, bl °° d spilled on its soi1 ' There is even a Published quotation to this 

effeCt fr0m an unnamed North African diplomat, declaring— “in_ 
JS: — e j egantly mod ulated French"— that hTTcountry ha tLbee n auin riv^ 
i nH KV'(^>7 _ alerted by Paris in case Malcolm flew in from jhereJt-Ar more 
\ I T^TJgJible version was that the trench acted on theTepresentation 
t^NJFoFtwo of their lately liberated colonies, Senegal and the Ivory 

*The quotation appeared in a’ piece on the assassination by Eric Norden in the 
( \, /'7tJPr ruary 1967 issue Tfie Rea l'st t an early underground journal that styled itself 
v ^ VtUT * he magazine of wrongeous indignation.” The quotation is impossible to evaluate- 
Qj S. Uhe piece as a whole is crowded with error, supposition, hearsay and casual report- 
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Coast, that Malcolm — aided and abetted by Nasser and Nkrumai 
— might try to incite African students to overthrow moderate 
pro-Western governments like their own. They naturally pre 
ferred that he not be allowed in Paris, where there was a largf 
African student colony and a small but active OAAU chapter o 
two dozen or so Afro-American and Latin-American blacks. Mai 
colm had been scissored once again in the power politics of Afric; 
and its continuing liaison with the white West, the medium o 
exchange being francs this time instead of dollars. The tact th t 
forbade anyone’s saying so at the time has nourished the con 
spiracy theory of Malcolm’s assassination ever since, and conspira 
cies, in the popular culture of the Left, are the monopoly property 
of America and the CIA. 

Malcolm went back to England, for a speech at the Londor 
School of Economics and a controversial side trip to Smethwick 
a working-class satellite of Birmingham then much troubled by ^ 
swelling nonwhite immigrant population. A camera crew from tlv 
BBC Tonight show had got him there, hoping for an on-scem 
debate with Smethwick’s Tory MP, Peter.Griffiths. When Griffith: 
didn’t show up, the BBC people were uncertain what to do with 
Malcolm except walk him around town, pose him in front of a “foi 
sale” sign and interview him on the town hall steps, where he 
likened the treatment of black people locally to that of the Jews 
in Nazi Germany. “I would not wait,” he said, “for the fascist 
element in Smethwick to erect gas ovens.” The visit created e 
great furor, the mayor calling it “deplorable,” the papers viewing 
it with alarm, Griffiths proposing that Malcolm be barred from 
England forever and the BBC nervously shelving its film unshown. 

It was the kind of controversy Malcolm loved; seeing the pic- 
tures of him walking down Marshall Street in Smethwick in his 
topcoat, astrakhan and a yard-wide grin, one guesses that he en- 
joyed himself— quite possibly for the last time in his life. He ran 
out his stay abroad for a week and liked it all; liked being a states- 
man and a celebrity and an object of high debate in the press and 
in Commons; liked feeling safe, as it was no longer possible for him 
o me. W hile he was away, he wrote a painful letter to 




THE ENDS OF POWER 

I don’t want excuses. I want results. I want it done; 
whatever the cost.” 

Colson was off and running. Shortly thereafter he wrote me 
a memo for the attention of the President. He said that the 
prosecution of Ellsberg would present a great opportunity. 

He is a natural villain to the extent that he can be 
painted evil. . . . We can discredit the peace move- 
ment and have the Democrats on a marvelous hook 
because thus far most of them have defended the re- 
lease of the documents. ... I have not yet thought 
through all the subtle ways in which we can keep the 
Democratic Party in a constant state of civil warfare, 
but I am convinced that with some imaginative and 
creative thought it can be done. 

Expanding his thesis in a telephone call to a friend, Colson 
said, "We might be able to put this bastard into a hell of a 
position and discredit the New Left.” 

Colson wasn’t content with the White House amateurs 
like Krogh and Young. He found an ex-CIA agent named 
Howard Hunt to assist them. He called Hunt. 

colson: Let me ask you, Howard, this question: Do 
you think with the right resources employed, 
that this thing could be turned into a major 
public case against Ellsberg and co-conspirators? 
hunt: Yes, I do, but you’ve established a qualifica- 
tion here that I don’t know whether it can be 
met. 

colson: What’s that? 
hunt: Well, with the proper resources. 
colson: Well, I think the resources are there. 
hunt: Well, I would say so absolutely. 
colson: Then your answer would be we should go 
down the line to nail the guy cold? 
hunt: Go down the line to nail the guy c o ld, yes. ^ 

Colson taped this call and sent a transcript to Ehrlichman 
along with a note: “The more I think about Howard Hunt’s 
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The War— and th< 

background, politics, disposition, an 
think it would be worth your time tc 
So Hunt came aboard and was a 
And it seemed Hunt had a friend, 
was head of a public relations agenc) 
Company. Colson didn’t know that 
agency, and that Bennett regularly 
officer. From the time of the Pentago 
gate break-in this odd trio, Hunt, ( 
thirds CIA controlled, would embarl 
projects which would come to be ca 
Nixon worried what might be revea 
receive his blackmail money. And to 
actions of this trio, one more ingrec 
The Robert R. Mullen Company 
but had as its principal client, Ni> 
Hughes. The CIA connection was to 
years later. 

During Hunt’s brief career with 
with Gordon Liddy, who had been 
by Bud Krogh. Supposedly they were 
tion of Krogh and Young, who in 
man’s direction. But in the Ellsber 
receiving orders and financial sup 
somewhere along the way, they we 
from Bob Bennett, outside of the Y 
the CIA and the CIA’s silent partne 
Neither Nixon, Ehrlichman, nor 
ricular affair with an outsider named 
Bennett was being used by us as a so . 
O'Brien's past relationship with l 
that a CIA employee was, in effect, 
team. 

The Plumbers' unit was disbandec 
break-in in the fall of 1971. Hunt 
man for Colson as a White House c< 
time went onto the payroll at the 
went to CRP as legal counsel, witl 
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I'-arJy on she asks Michel, when he mentions 
horoscopes, 'Qu est-ce que c'est /'horoscope ?' 
Her French isn’t too good, but this is hardly a 
difficult word . . . the exchange is schematised 
to set Patricia’s blankness against Michel’s 
concern with the future, which he goes on to 
explain. Her failure of verbal understanding 
stands for a failure of moral understanding. 
Her vision doesn’t extend beyond the present 
(she can t respond to his impulse to go to Rome). 
Likewise her final question, Qu est-ce que c'est 
degueulasse ?\ followed by her abrupt turning- 
away, implies the lack of a whole moral 
dimension: her betrayal ‘means’ nothing to her. 

1 he challenge to her of Michel’s personality 
resembles the data with which Lemmy con- 
fronts Alpha-60 ; she tries to cope by using 
logic, and the results are disastrous. 

In this sense Michel stands for love and 
vision (it is clear where Godard’s own sym- 
pathies lie) but he does so only in a pathetically 
tenuous and compromised way. This in itself 
doesn’t make the film incoherent— it is the 
pattern of many gangster films— but it is 
notable that Godard doesn’t use this pattern 
again: his films since A Bout de Souffle have 
shown intelligent men reacting violently 
against their environment to seek love and 
freedom (Bruno, Lemmy, Ferdinand and 
I ierrot), or, sometimes, brutish heroes (those 
of Les Carubiniersy Arthur in Bo tide a Part) 
whose conditioning by society is acutely 
analysed. Michel was an awkward mixture. A 
hero coming from nowhere; a pattern of 
questioning, from the POURQUOr spelt out 
in cigarette packets on a bedroom wall, through 
all Patricia’s questions to the final line; a dead- 
end. It is the only Godard film which seems at 
all vulnerable to the charge that his deep con- 
cern about civilisation is something read into 
his films by admirers who, in Raymond 
Durgnat’s words, ‘impregnate his blandness 


tentative film, a ‘run through’ of ideas, charac- 
ters and styles which Godard is testing in 
action, fitting together in a slightly makeshift 
was : his own brief appearance to guide the 
au:on can be seen, in retrospect, as a sort of 
cryptogram admitting this. Clearly Godard 
learnt a Jot simply irom the act of making this 
him, whose relation to Ins later work is hinted 
at by the opening words of Bruno’s narration 
m Le Petit .S oldai : ‘ 1 he time for action is past. 
I have grown older. The time for reflection has 
come.'- . 

Sul/: Patricia betrays Michel to the police. \ 
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Bruno Forestier ( Michel Subor ) is a deserter 
from the French Army who works tti Switzerland 
for a right-wing terrorist organisation (in effect , 
the O.A.S.). He is ordered to kill Palwoda , a 
broadcaster with Arab sympathies. Bruno meets , 
photographs and falls in love zuith Veronica 
Dr ever (Anna Karina ), not knowing that she 
works for the other side y i.e. the F.L.N. After 
his first , reluctant and abortive attempts to kill 
Palivoda , he is captured and tortured by the 
Arabs. To earn freedom for himself and Veronica 
in South America he kills Palivoda y only to 
find that his side has captured Veronica and 
tortured her to death. 

Bruno Forestier is *un merdeur\ a man who 
refuses to do what is expected of him precisely 
because it is expected of him. He is a mystery to 
both sides: suspected by the O.A.S. of being a 
double agent, he baffles the F.L.N. by refusing 
to speak under torture. A man without loyalties, 
without ideals, he is loyal to an ideal of himself. 
‘What matters is not how others see you but 
how you see yourself’, he tells Veronica and 
adds, significantly, that the words are his own. 
He is a deserter, an exile, a fugitive from 
politics, the Napoleonic ‘tragedy of our time’. 
He points out to Jacques the house where 
Mine de Stael, the most renowned of 
Napoleonic exiles, lived with Benjamin Con- 
stant: a moment later Paul interrupts that they 
are arriving at the radio station and Bruno is 
about to see the man he has been ordered to^ 

J sill 

Bruno does not know ‘where to give his 
heart’. For him Communism and Catholicism 
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Robert Kennedy and His I imes 
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The Kennedy campaign, Charles Quinn said later, became a “huge, 
joyous adventure.” 1,7 Even reporters found themselves caught up 
in the enterprise against all the rules <>( professionalism. “Quite 
frankly,” said lorn Wicker, head of the New York Times Washington 
bureau, “Bobby Kennedy was an easy man to fall in love with, and 
he warned his own people against it. 1 1 8 Jules Witcover, who later 
wrote an excellent book about the campaign, spoke of Kennedy s 
“way of pulling individuals around him into his orbit, a strange 
disarming quality about him that somehow evoked sympathy.’ 1 u By 
the time of Oregon, as Richard Harwood, initially the most hostile of 
all, said later, “We were getting partisan. We hadn’t quite become 
cheerleaders but we were in danger of it.” * * One reporter asked to 
be taken off the campaign after California because he felt he could 
no longer be objective. 120 

Underneath the fun lay foreboding. A shadow had fallen across 
the happy day of the Wabash Cannonball when the train stopped at 
Logansport, and someone saw on top of a building, etched against 
the sky, a man with a gun. He turned out to be a policeman, but -J|p® 
Thomas Congdon long remembered the “agonized” look on the face 
of Jerry Bruno, the advance man. 121 One evening a group of r e* 
porters sat around over drinks. Someone asked whet her 
had the stuff to go all the way. rcgr^rse.T^ all 

the way.” replied John J. Lindsay o {'Newsweek, “but he’s not going to 
go all the wavT! . Somebody is japi ng to shoot him.” Ther e was 7 
^stnpned silence” around the .Table . One by one7~oat:h~ jourfratist, 
"^agreed . Lin dsay~said7“ He’s outthere now"waTTtng 
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Romain Cary, the KrenclOiovelist, came to America that spring - j, 
with his wife, the actress Jean Seberg. They lunched with Pierre r ^|^; 
Salinger after King’s murder. “You know, of course, Gary ~~ J 
“that your g uy wil l be killed.’^ Sal mger^Troze, stared at 
^tong^omentT^^l^Mid^T^e with that t e mrTAV C ( to v* 

*HdT 7 rrS 7 "~aTTd^ much . He runs around like quicksilver.” 

month later, Gary met Kennedy himself. The novelist found Ken* 
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orial from Senator George McGovern),” (n.p., n.d. 1 1968]). See also George 
Govern, in recorded interview by I.. J. Hackman, July 16, 1970, 57-6*. RFK Orally 

History Program. , „ ll » uul 0 ^ , , ., n A 1 

* Richard Harwood, in recorded interview by Jean Stein, September b, eyes got a faraway look, ana 1 

Stein Papet s. Ben Bradlee, Harwood’s editor, had originally given Harwood * ' 1 , A Prudent I’m never going t( 

assignment because he had been so “outspokenly skeptical of Bobby” (Benjamin ^ ? * 

Bradlee, Conversations with Kennedy [New York, 1 973 1 » 
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fltedy’s boyishness and charm “much more 
;v nosed ruthlessness” and singularly thought tl 
Uhair come, he would look a bit like Gorde 
‘‘.body is going to try to kill you. Kennedy 
^gwarantees against assassination. ouveju 
gL people and to trust them, and from the 
$wilh you or it isn't. I am pretty sure there 11 
fesooner or later. Not so much for political 
II- ness, that's all.” 123 

■Wv This was why Bill Barry was along. U w 
feffipb with me,” he told Jules Witcover “It 
Rl qualified me for. This would be my juggler i 
with less cooperation from his principal. B< 
'If Kennedy through crowds. When the can 
^^.-J^Kennedy refused protection. Barry tried s 
jBfe ia as hiring off-duty policemen to stay 
not risk Kennedy's displeasure by p 
pncxt to his room. When Kennedy learnec 

^'arrangements, he canceled them. 

USk His attitude, Barry said later, was that h 
,nd not be constantly fearful of what mt| 
tcCepted as much protection as he got bee. 
wouldn’t have had anybody if really left to 
lift 'Unsing, Michigan, a police lieu ten 
^Iwith a rifle had gone into a buildu 
rv had Kennedy's car driven into the 
ovld enter it without going out on the si 
he garage, Kennedy was furious. He : 
ain. Don’t ever change whatever we re < 
d 1 don’t ever want to change it becat 
lipTf things happen, they're going to h 
M’rifle turned out to be an office wot 
ekend.) Kennedy particularly objectec 
t« As Lieutenant Jack Eberhardt of i 
iment put it, Kennedy “in no uncerta . 
Btor our assistance. He felt that we - 
fitting a close rapport with his followers. 
? There were several alarms — m Ueve 
difornia. Kennedy ignored them. Repc 
don the danger. He told Charles Q 
iabout it, but he wasn't going to change 
i.;, ant a faraway look, and 1 
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he had his room. Malik reminded Abbott to lock the gate as 
he left the yard; and Chadee saw in that instruction about 
the gate a direct threat to himself, a further order to stay 
where he was. Malik, after this, got up and went to the main 
house. Chadee didn’t see what he could do. The boy Par- 
massar was with him; Steve Yeates was in the second bed- 
room of the servants’ quarters; Kidogo had the back bed- 
room in the main house, just across the patio from the 
servants’ quarters. Chadee lay down on the cushions next to 
Parmassar. His mind was “in a mess”; he had never heard 
“such a conversation” before. He prayed to God and hoped 
that in the morning the plan would be forgotten. Then his 
mind went blank and he fell asleep. 

Across the road, in the house with Jamal and Benson, 
Abbott didn’t sleep. He was lying down in his clothes, think- 
ing. He thought about his mother and what Malik might do 
to her. He remembered the looks Malik, Kidogo and Steve 
Yeates had given him earlier in the evening. 

At six in the morning Malik woke Parmassar. Parmassar 
woke Chadee, sleeping beside him on the cushions. And 
then Malik sent Parmassar across the road to get Abbott, to 
tell him that the time had come to start digging the hole for 
Benson. Parmassar didn’t have to wake Abbott: Abbott 
hadn’t slept, and was still in his clothes. 

They were all up now. Chadee saw Steve Yeates and 
Kidogo come out of Kidogo’s room. Yeates called Chadee 
out into the yard, and Chadee sat outside against the 
kitchen of the main house. Kidogo* and Parmassar (reap- 
pearing) went “to the back” and began to collect tools: a 
spade, a fork, two shovels, a cutlass and a file. They asked 
Chadee to help. He took the two shovels. Parmassar had the 
fork and the spade; Kidogo had the cutlass and the file. 
Abbott was waiting outside the gate. They passed the tools 
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to him, climbed over the gate and walked down the road to 
the dead end, two hundred feet away from the house, on 
waste ground above the ravine. 

Not long afterward Malik reversed his Humber car to 
where the four men were — Abbott, Kidogo, Parmassar and 
Chadee — and showed them where the hole was to be dug. It 
was beside a manure heap; Chadee saw “a lot of bamboo 
poles around the manure.” Malik asked Kidogo for the 
time. Kidogo said it was six-twenty, and Malik said again 
that they had forty-five minutes to dig the hole. Malik him- 
self wasn’t going to be present while anything happened. As 
he had said the previous evening, he was going to take 
Jamal out for a drive, to keep Jamal out of the way. And it 
was only now — sitting in his car — that he gave his final 
orders. Not to all of them, but only to Abbott. He called 
Abbott over to the car. 

Abbott went and said, “Oh, God, Michael, you don’t 
have to do this. Spare the woman.” Malik said he didn’t 
want to hear any more of “that old talk from last night.” 
“He sat behind the wheel pulling his beard and watching 
me. He told me that Steve Yeates would drive up in the 
jeep; he will bring the woman Hale out. I was to tell her 
when she saw the hole, if she got suspicious, that it was for 
stuff to be decomposed, or words to that effect. He told me I 
was to grab that'woman and take her into the hole. When I 
had her I was to tell her what the hole was for: to tell her it 
was for Jamal.” As for the killing itself, that was to be done 
by Kidogo. “He told me Kidogo had his orders. He said that 
if I did anything to endanger the safety of the men around 
that hole, or his family or himself, by not obeying, I would 
die. What he was telling me was I would die that morning 
w'ith the knowledge that my mother would be dead also, 
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